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THE PHYSICIAN AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

BY PAUL GIBIEK, M. D., DIRECTOR OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE 

OF NEW YORK. 



The human body may be compared to an immense harp of 
which, the nervous fibres are the harmonic chords. When these 
fibres are well tuned, the somatic functions are accomplished in a 
physiologic manner, without pleasure and without pain, uncon? 
sciously for the most part, and evoke the idea of a Nirvana of the 
organic matter. We are made, however, for suffering rather than 
for pleasure, for on this iEolian harp of gigantic proportions the 
fibres of pleasure were distributed with extreme parsimony, and, 
whereas their sensorial vibrations give a languid song of short 
duration, the scales of pain are intense and infinitely varied. 

According to the symbolic expression of religious initiators, 
man was made in the image of God ; this means that man repre- 
sents a resume of the universe — he is the microcosm . But human- 
ity, coming from one source, may be compared to one man. 
In reality, humanity is the real man, the universal Adam -Eve. 

Perhaps this comparison may enable us to understand the 
state in which are the different parts of humanity ; I mean, the 
uneasiness from which human societies suffer, and which becomes 
more and more intolerable as societies become more and more 
conscious of their existence, of their determination to exist, and 
of their necessities. Humanity is a great suffering being, the 
harp with painful chords to which physicians of the mind and of 
the body have at all times endeavored to restore its lost harmony. 

The physician represents the initiator of modern times ; the 
one who serves as an intermediary between the priests of the 
temples — I mean, the patient and learned investigators of labora- 
tories — and the people. In representative assemblies he indicates 
applications of the discoveries made in institutes, and it is he 
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who has taught us the means which we use to defend ourselves 
against epidemics and contagious diseases. His role should not 
be limited to this. In a previous work* I showed that for the 
health of cities and the adoption of hygienic international meas- 
ures his influence has been overpowering. I said that in the 
presence of the improvements to be accomplished it was his duty 
to be the champion of all healthy measures, and that in the 
study of social hygiene, notably, he should not remain in the 
rear. In fact, is there anybody able in this matter to precede the 
physician ? Who among us, in the same journey, goes to the 
most intimate place in the rich man's family and at the bedside 
of the workingman ? Who may with more authority talk to the 
one and to the other ? He hears the selfish complaints and also 
the exaggerated envy, expressed without fear in his presence by 
those whom misery has made unjust. Nobody more than he may 
inspire philanthropy in the wealthy and palliate the impatience of 
the disinherited. In a word, by associating himself with the 
charitable work of the ministers of religion and of the philoso- 
phers, the physician will be the priest of the family, the apostle 
of social peace, and one of the firmest supporters of improved 
society. 

The intention to make of the physician a sort of mystic coun- 
sellor is far from my thoughts. I think that his teachings must be 
established on a scientific basis and be supported by positive facts. 

" What think you may be the mission of the physician against 
socialism and anarchy ?" may be inquired ; " for in speaking of 
inspiring philanthropy in the rich and patience in the poor you 
seem to desire that the physician shall intervene in social ques- 
tions." To this I answer that the physician's role is not to inter- 
fere with militant politics, but to pointing to the causes which, 
engender dangerous theories, and to fighting these causes in their 
nest. His habit of studying symptoms of diseases and their causes 
makes him seek for the etiology of every effect which does not 
seem normal to him, and in his eyes the troubles which he wit- 
nesses to-day are only the effects of a pathological state of soci- 
ety. Humanity is in a permanent state of evolution, and certain 
forms of socialism or anarchy may be regarded as maladies of the 
growth. 

* " The Microbes and the Social Question." Speech delivered,at the inauguration 
of the New York Pasteur Institute, October 9th, 1893. New York Therapetic Re- 
view, No. i, 1893. 
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Fifty years ago an eccentric, impulsive individual lived at 
Dresden. He came from Russia, whence he had been banished. 
This man was Bakunin, whom Tourguenieff had welcomed at 
his home. Superb, of athletic build, wearing abundant hair and a 
beard which made him resemble a lion, an excellent friend and a 
good-hearted fellow at bottom, he possessed, moreover, a vast 
erudition. He had the mania for destruction to a point so ex- 
treme that if one did not take care to distract his attention he 
could not look for some time at any object without wishing to 
break it into pieces. An idea of his state of mind may be formed 
from the following anecdote. 

At a dinner given on the occasion of the marriage of one of 
his friends, and at which he had fulfilled the functions of a 
groomsman, he committed the most extravagant acts. He had 
constructed with the crockery and glasses a sort of scaffold, 
which the assistants feared would fall at any moment. He was 
persuaded to undo his work, piece by piece, instead of throwing 
it down at one blow, in the same manner as he wished to destroy 
all the governments of Europe. But he was so excited that he 
took a Bohemian glass, broke it with his teeth, and swallowed 
the pieces. A scalp disease compelled him to shave his head and 
he wore a wig, which he took off whenever he was not in a pub- 
lic place ; that is, when in a friend's house or wherever he was a 
guest, without caring for the opinion of those to whom he thus 
exposed the anatomy of his denuded cranium. 

It is this maniac who is justly considered as the father of 
Nihilism and of dynamitic anarchy, extraordinary theories, 
worthy children of such a father ; dreams and chimeras emanat- 
ing from ill-balanced brains and which dreamers are seeking to 
materialize into a simple doctrine for the use of the desperate. 

Anarchy is a psychical malady recognizing as a predisposing 
cause a particular state of mind, determined principally by : I. 
Insufficient knowledge of human nature ; II. A susceptibility 
painfully impressed by personal suffering and the misery of 
others ; III. Materialistic superstition. 

Let us examine these three causes, which I regard as the 
principal factors of a doctrine which deserves to be studied, as it 
may create much more stir in the world than it has done until 
the present time. To every healthy mind it is evident that to 
wish to destroy the actual social order for the purpose of reorgan- 
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izing it on the basis of absolute liberty and radical communism, 
with the hope of creating universal happiness, and to imagine that 
this could have any sort of duration, is assuredly the indication of 
an absolute lack of knowledge of human nature. One must ignore 
it, in effect, to think that men could live without laws, with- 
out rules, and that there shall ever be stronger people who, 
individually or collectively, shall not try to take advantage of 
the weak. One must live in a dream, and see practical life 
through a strange prism, to print things like the following, 
which I take from one of the greatest authorities of the an- 
archists : 

"A population of three millions and a half [that of Paris and its en- 
virons] has at least one million two hundred thousand adults able to work, 
and as many women. Well, to insure bread and meat to all, it would not be 
necessary to work for more than seventeen days a year — the men only. 
Add three millions of days that you may have milk. Add again as much 1 
The whole does not reach twenty-five days of fivs hours each. It should be 
a simple affair of amusement in the fields to obtain these three principal 
products — bread, meat, and milk — these three products which, after lodging, 
form the principal preoccupation of nine-tenths of humanity."* 

The author proposes as a solution of the social question that 
every valid man of Paris, and naturally of all the cities of the 
world, should at certain moments do agricultural work, sow to- 
day, thresh to-morrow, and reap another day, should the desire 
for an outing suggest itself. And during this time the peasants, 
if it amuses them, shall doubtless come into the cities to learn 
the art of painting and to aid jewellers in chasing fine pearls. 

Again what a poetic spectacle — the gathering of the gilded 
wheat, young men playing hautboys and dancing around chariots 
with young girls crowned with red and blue flowers ! " There 
is not a Parisian so weak as not to be capable, after a few hours of 
apprenticeship, to superintend machines or to contribute to the 
general agricultural work."f 

I think that it is needless to insist longer in order to give an 
idea of the inanity of similar theories. Alone, a psychologist, 
or a physician familiar with the maladies of the intelligence, may 
conceive that such theories find fanatical partisans among those 
whose susceptibility is over-excited. 

Exaggerated susceptibility united with lack of healthy judg- 

* Pierre Krapotkine, La Conquete du Pain, with preface by Elisee Reclus. 
Paris. 1892, page 279. 

t La Conquete du Pain," page 275. 
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ment is, as I have remarked, the second of the principal causes 
to which I attribute the development of anarchical ideas. It is 
curious to observe that odious assaults, frightful crimes of an- 
archy, have for their first cause love of one's fellow-mea. It is 
because the anarchist has been revolted by the view of misery, 
often without having suffered from it himself ; it is because he 
would like to see all the world live in happiness, — that he does not 
hesitate to throw into a crowd bombs that bring mourning and 
misery to numerous families. It is because he suffers at the 
sight of people dying of misery, that he kills as many people as 
he can with the knife and with dynamite. The anarchist doc- 
trine which Proudhon established proposed to unite all citizens 
for common happiness. But how should one be surprised at such 
contradictions ? Are there not analogous ones in the history of 
humanity ? Let us recall the hecatombs of the religious wars, 
the flames of innumerable stakes, the dragonnades, the persecu- 
tions and the infamous tortures which followed one another with- 
out interruption for centuries. What was the cause of these 
abominable cruelties ? A disagreement in the interpretation of the 
most charitable, the sweetest doctrine which was ever preached 
to men. The anarchist ideal might be considered as perfect, 
only if men were also perfect. 

Partisans of spiritualistic philosophy who believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, admit generally that life is a trial in which 
the mind has the occasion to be developed. If they concede 
that man has the right to try to improve his lot, they repel in 
principle the violent means employed by the anarchists. I have 
found among the latter only materialists, and I will add that there 
was the only trace of logic that I ever observed in their doctrine. 
In effect, the moment that you admit that existence begins at 
the birth and finishes at the death of man, why should not man 
try to enjoy as much as possible of the good things of life ? By 
what right should there be men who possess too much while there 
are others.who vegetate miserably ? Why should not the latter 
enjoy the "right to ease" ? One dies only once, says the ma- 
terialist; and the anarchist replies : " That is why I wish to en- 
joy and to satisfy all my passions without restraint. Why should 
I waste my life by spending'it stupidly in the abjection of misery 
and the thirst of unsatisfied desire ? " 

I shall try to indicate how the physician shall be able, when 
VOL. clx. — no. 461. 30 
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he shall have learned his mission, to fight victoriously against 
these twice dangerous sophisms. They are dangerous for society 
on the one hand, and on the other hand for minds that specious' 
arguments of anarchism may seduce. 

A nation is formed by a reunion of individuals grouped into 
families. Let us ask ourselves now what would become of a nation 
in which one-quarter of the families should suffer from mental 
alienation or epilepsy, while another quarter suffered from scrofula 
and tuberculosis ? As these maladies have a sad tendency to per- 
petuate themselves among descendants, if the half of the nation 
that is sane and healthy marries with the other half, the number 
of scrofulous and insane people shall increase. Increase of insan- 
ity is a fact verified at present, with anxiety, among civilized 
nations. Many a State expends a large part of its income in 
the maintainance of insane asylums and institutions for idiots 
and epileptics, not to mention the prisons for criminals, the 
responsibility of whom may often be questioned. This increase 
in ir. sanity is charged to the hardships of actual existence, to the 
excited state in which we live, and to alcoholism. These causes 
are not to be doubted, but one might incriminate equally mar- 
riages contracted without discernment, and see in them a power- 
ful factor in the development of diseases of the nervous system. 
Most of these marriages are the results of interested motives, or 
often of what I shall take the liberty to call epidermic attraction. 
Two young people of even condition meet, please each other, and 
marry without information about their condition of health. It is 
the beautiful appearance of the epidermic covering of their feat- 
ures that seduces them, for if this cuticle were not seductive, 
although healthy, even if it covered an elevated soul, I fear that 
its possessor would have some difficulty in finding a mate. In 
this, as in many other things, man is the victim of appearances. 

Experience has demonstrated that efforts of the physician are 
seldom crowned with success, when, foreseeing misfortune, he 
tries to prevent or simply to postpone a marriage. He succeeds 
sometimes, however, but if he has not interfered in time, or if 
his advice has not been followed, he should not allow himself to 
be discouraged, but remember, on the contrary, that superior in- 
terests impose upon him the duty to prevent, as much as may be 
in his power, the consequences of a union the fruits of which 
might be a useless charge to, or even a dangerous element of, 
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society. There again is a circumstance wherein the physician 
may, as the intimate counsellor of the family, fulfil a great 
social function, and his life shall not he useless if he has been 
able to contribute to the purification of the race wherein shall be 
incarnated in future generations the soul of the nation. But this 
is a delicate question, of which I do not propose to treat at length 
in this article. I shall only say now that my theory has 
nothing in common with that of Malthus, and that it is distin- 
guished from the latter by the fact that the restriction which I 
advise affects only dangerous births. In my medical practice I 
consider it a duty to add, to the prescriptions which I give in cer- 
tain cases of nervous, hereditary maladies, appropriate counsel in 
this regard. In so doing, I am confident of tendering a triple 
service to society, to the family, and to the individual who shall 
not see the light. 

It seems demonstrated that as a nation becomes more civilized 
it ceases to increase in population ; in other words, the number of 
births diminishes at a certain degree of civilization; but when 
we shall be better civilized, as we shall have the sentiment of our 
duties toward humanity and the social contract shall have 
amended its statutes, the number of births must increase. Then, 
as medical science shall have reduced the causes of death from 
contagious diseases to a minimum ; as, on the other hand, the 
progress of philosophy and of science in general shall have rendered 
wars more and more rare, if not impossible — the white race shall 
increase in considerable proportions. But that this race may 
retain its predominance it shall be necessary for an intelligent 
selection to take the place of the natural and blind evolution of 
the present period, and it is in this selection that the physician 
shall fulfil the great social function of which I have just spoken. 
In this article I have intended to indicate rather than to ex- 
plain my idea of the part that the physician is to take in the 
future. The physician in the future, from the point of view of 
social evolution, is to be considered in his relations — A. To con- 
stituted bodies. B. To individuals — a, to the poor ; b, to the 
rich ; c, to both poor and rich. 

A. With constituted bodies — municipal councils, boards of 
health, etc. — the physician has already done a great deal for the 
improvement of public health. He has much more to do, and 
shall have to persist in the path which he has traced for himself 
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in the direction of ways and means for the amelioration of cities. 
A city is a being which could no more live in good health, with- 
out care, than a man. The physician shall continue to apply to 
the prevention of contagious diseases all the prescriptions of 
hygiene and bacteriology. The disappearance of tuberculosis, 
that bacterial disease which alone causes more deaths than all the 
other contagious diseases combined, shall be some day the work 
of the physician. He shall do his utmost in order that houses 
bnilt for workingmen and the people in general be as healthy as 
the best built houses ; because it is from unhealthy dwellings that 
emanate contagious diseases by which towns are ravaged. 

B. In his relations to individuals, let us consider first the 
physician : a. With regard to the poor. Here he may, and he 
must if he wishes, have a great deal of authority. As he does 
not limit his services — he often tenders them without any hope 
of remuneration — he may gain confidence and do the greatest 
good in a general sense. He may demonstrate to workingmen 
the inanity of deceptive doctrines like those of anarchy and of 
socialism. He may prove the importance of cleanliness of mind 
as well as of body. Alcoholism shall not have a more dangerous 
adversary ; for the picture which he may make of the ills pro- 
duced by fermented liquors shall make a stronger impression 
coming from him than from any other person, b. With re- 
gard to the rich what may not a physician do ? Naturally 
he should not attempt to appeal to elevated sentiments : 
those who have them are not in want of his advice, al- 
though their goodwill needs to be guided. Those, more numer- 
ous, in whom these sentiments are dormant, may learn from him 
the fact, scientifically demonstrated to-day, that the presence of 
misery in a society is a permanent danger for the part of the 
society which lives at its ease. He should not, therefore, 
be weary of repeating this advice : " Work unceasingly, 
that misery shall disappear. It is the mother of all your 
ills. From misery come epidemics, cholera, typhus, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, etc., which affect you and your children in the 
physical frame. From misery are born pernicious doctrines, 
socialism, anarchy, theft, and fraud, which threaten your prop- 
erty and security. From misery swarm the armies of unfortu- 
nates who poison the blood of your children and contaminate 
manners." 
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c. In fine, to all in general, the physician may give, in familiar 
life, counsels the effects of which on social existence shall be most 
fortunate. Enlightened by the progress of science on the char- 
acter, the temperament, the causes of diseases of an individual, 
he will be able to guide him in most of the acts of his life. To 
married people he may give more than one wise advice on the 
manner of entertaining the affection which too often gives place 
to indifference and even to aversion ; but his part has its real im- 
portance, in the social point of view, in families affected by 
hereditary ills. In these he may prevent, to a great extent, the 
production of nullities and even of elements noxious to the future 
of society. 

I have no illusion about the quantity of tact and the degree of 
honesty which such a function shall require. But I pray the 
reader to consider the evils of to-day, and perhaps he shall think 
as I do that the events of the present time justify propositions 
which are in appearance bold and in the light of reflection are 
only rational. 

Consciousness of oar responsibilities shall be enlightened in us 
men of art, when science, continuing its triumphant march from 
discoveries to discoveries, and adding a new chapter to the treaties 
of psychology, shall have promulgated the experimental proofs of 
the existence and survival of the human soul. A higher compre- 
hension of life cannot fail to be the result of these new studies- 
An argument of considerable weight shall then be placed at the 
service of the religious idea, and, from sentimental, religion shall 
become scientific. 

I do not doubt that the diffusion of this new acquisition of sci- 
ence shall be, when it occurs, the origin of a great change in the 
intimate life of nations, and in their international relations. Prom 
a social point of view, its consequences shall be immeasurable, 
and I can think of none better qualified and more authoritative 
than the physician, whose influence shall be proportionately aug- 
mented, to make acceptable the new knowledge in which illustri- 
ous savants have already collaborated. 

Paul Gibier. 



